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HAY MAKING. - ‘ 

After partaking of ai early dinner, the whole 
family of Stocks, father, mother, brothers and 
sisters, set out for the hay-field, wherethe young 
ones all galloped and tumbled about till they 
were out of breath. In the midst of their mirth, 
however, they did not overlook many objects of 
curiosity which presented themselves to their 
notice. One collected all the field-flowers she 
could find in the hedges ; another found a mouse’s 
nest with four young ones in it; an ingenious 
and pretty little structure, shaped liked a ball, 
and lined in the inside with wool and fur. Havy- 
ing all admired“the skill of the builders, their 
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’ mother recommended them to place the nest again 


carefully where they found it. ‘The field-mouse,” 
said she, “is an inoffensive. creature, and the 
poor things you have in your hand would die if 
they had not their parents’ care. So put them 
back, John; and if they have the good fortune 
to escape the sharp eyes and claws of the owl, 
many months of happiness are in store for them.” 
After watching the flight of a humble-bee for 
some time, Taunton saw it pop into a hole in the 
ground; so he called the brothers, and with 
sticks they turned up the earth in the direction 
of the hole till they came to a space of some 
depth below the surface, about the dimensions of 
a pint basin, which was filled with cells, contain- 
ing young bees, not yet hatched, and some with 
honey that was as pure-looking and colorless as 
water. But they did not perform this desperate 
feat of invasion without suffering from the ven- 
geance of the assailed party, for Tom receiveda 
pretty sharp sting from one of the defenders of 
their citadel. The next object that engaged 
their attention, was one of those very handsome 
insects, the hornet, which they abserved to fly 
into a small crack in the trunk of an oak tree. 
‘* Here’s another nest!” shouted Adam. ‘Yes,” 
said his father, ‘‘and I recommend you to have 
nothing to do with it at this time of the day. 
The sting of a hornet is vastly more formidable 


than that of either a bee dt a wasp. T promise 
you, that even Tom, brave as he is, will not ea- 
sily forget the sting of am exasperated hornet. 
The only way of destroying those creatures, as 
well as wasps, is by suffocating them with burn- 
ing sulphur at night.—Juvenile Library. 
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In one of the yards belonging to the house that 
Lucy lived in, was a border for flowers; and in 
this border Royal had an apple tree, which had 
grown up from a seed which he had planted 
himself. It was now nearly as high as his head, 
and Royal said that he meant to graft it the very 
next spring. 

At the end of this border, hear ‘one corner of 
the yard, there was a yacant place, where some 
flowers. had been dug up, and Lucy had it to 
plant beans in. She used often to dig in it, and 
plant, when she had nothing else to do. Miss 
Anne gave her several different kinds of flower 
seeds in the spring, and she planted them. 
Generally, however, she had not patience enough 
|to. wait for them te,come ‘the ground 
all’ over again, with her little hoe, before the 
flowers, which she had planted, had ‘time to show 
themselves above the ground. 

She was digging, one day, in this garden, and 
Royal was hoeing up the weeds around his ap- 
ple-tree. Royal said that his apple-tree was 
growing crooked, and that he was going to get 
a stake, and drive it down by the side of his 
tree, and tie a string to it, and so straighten the 
tree up. 

Lucy came to see Royal stake up his tree. 
He made the stake very sharp, and when he got 
it all ready to drive, he said that he must go and 
get the iron bar to make a hole. 

*“O, you can drive it right in,” said Lucy, 
‘* without making any hole.” 

‘* Not far enough,” said Royal. ‘It must be 
driven in very deep and strong, or else the string 
which ties the apple-tree to it, will pull it over to 
one side.” 

So Royal went and got the small crowbar, and 
came back dragging it along. He made a deep 
hole by the side of the apple-tree, but not very 
near it, for he did not want to hurt the roots. 
Then he took out the bar, and laid it down upon 
the grass, and inserted the point of the stake 
into the hole which he had made. 

While he was doing this, Lucy took hold of 
one end of the iron bar, and tried to lift it. 

‘*O, what a heavy bar!” said she. 

‘*T don’t think it is very heavy,” said Royal. 
So saying, he drove down his stake with repeat- 
ed blows of his hatchet. 

‘You are a great deal stronger than I am,” 
said Lucy. ‘ You.can drive the stake down very 
hard indeed. I don’t believe but that you could 
make a hen coop.” 

‘* Who told you anything about a hen-coop?” 
said Royal. 

“Joanna,” said Lucy. ‘She said that she 
was a farmer’s daughter when she was a little 
girl, and that she had a hen and some chickens; 
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and that her brotlier made her a hen-coop pretty 
much like the turtle-pen you made down by the 
brook.” 

‘*‘T could make a hen-coop,” said Royal, “I 
know,—and I mean to. PerhapsI can get some 
hens to put into it. At all events, I shall havea 
hen-coop.” 

‘If 1 was a farmer’s daughter,” said Lucy, “I 
should have hens.” 

‘¢ But you can have hens without being a farm- 
er’s daughter,”’ said Royal. 

** How?” said Lucy. 

‘Why, you and I could buy some hens with 
our own money, if mother would let us; and 
then I could make a coop.” 

‘“‘ Well, said Lucy, ‘I mean to go and ask her 
this very minute.” 

‘“*No; stop,” said Royal. ‘That won’t do 
any good. She will tell you to ask father, and 
then he won’t believe that we can make a coop, 
and he won’t want to take the trouble to have 
one made for us, and so he will say no. !’ll tell 
you what we must do. We must make the coop 
first, and then, when it is all ready, we can ask 
father if we may buy some hens.” 

‘* Well,” said Lucy, in atone of great satis- 
faction, “let us go and make it now.” 

‘But you can’t help make it, Lucy. [ shall! 
have to make it myself, all alone ; and sv the 


-hens must be mine.”’. 


Lucy did not like the plan of giving up all the 
hens to Royal; but Royal insisted upon it that 
he should have to do all the work, and, of course, 
that he must have the hens himself. At last, 
Lucy said that, if he did not let her have a share, 
she should not stay with him, but should go into 
the house. 

But Royal did not like at all to stay and work 
alone. He tried to get. Lucy to remain, and at 
last he said that, if she would, he would make 
her a garden in the corner,—a beautiful garden,,. 
full of flowers. 

‘‘ Real flowers?” said Lucy. 

*¢ Yes, real flowers,—all in blossom.” 

“How shall you get the flowers to grow?” 
said Lucy. 

‘QO, I shall get them already grown, in the 
gardens, and in the fields, and stick them down 
in the beds. _ I shall make beds and little alleys. 
just like a real garden.” 

** And how Jong will the flowers keep bright?” 
said Lucy. 

**O, as long as you take the trouble to water 
them. You will have to water them, you know, 
—and Miss Anne will lend you her watering-pot.”” 


Lucy was pleased with this proposal. She 
liked the plan of having such a garden very 
much; and as to watering it, she said that it 
would be no trouble at all; she should like to 
water it. So it was agreed that Lucy should 
stay and keep Royal campany, while he was 
making the coop, and help him all she could; 
and that he should make her a flower-garden,,. 
and stock it well with real flowers,—and so have 
all the hens himself. 

They then walked along together, to look out 
a place for a coop, Lucy said that she wished 





there was an old hollow stump in their yard, but 
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there was nothing like one. Royal said that he 
had heard of a barrel for a hen-coop; and he 
just then recollected that there was a corner 
round behind the barn, where there were sever- 
al old boxes and barrels; and he and Lucy went 
there to see if they could find one which would 
do. He found one that would answer the pur- 
pose very well, 

Lucy wanted to help Royal roll it along, and 
Royal allowed her to do & though he could roll 
it very easily himself alone; for it was empty 
and light. It seemed to please Lucy to help 
him, and so Royal allowed her to push it with 
him. 

They were, for some time, in doubt where it 
would be best to put their coop; but at last they 
concluded to put it under the trees, by the side 
of the great, flat stone. Lucy said that this was 
an excellent place, because she could sit at Miss 
Anne’s window, when it was rainy, so that she 
could not go out, and see the hens and chickens. 

Royal_ placed the barrel down upon its side, 
near the great stone, and drove down stakes on 
each side of it, to keep it from rolling. Then 
he made a great many other stakes out of nar- 
row pieces of board, which he found around a 
pile of lumber behind the batn. 

As fast as these stakes were finished, Lucy 
wheeled them along upon a little wheelbarrow, 
to the place where the coop was to be made. 
So Royal found that, besides keeping him com- 
pany, Lucy could really assist him, much more 
than he had at first supposed she could. 

Royal drove the stakes down into the ground, 
in such a way as to enclose a square place. The 
fence formed the back side of this enclosure, and 
it was big enough to hold several hens, and to 
give them room to walk about a little. When it 
was nearly done, Lucy said she meant to go and 
ask Joanna to come out and see it, to tell them 
if it would do. hy 

Royal said that he should like to have her go, 
very much; though he was pretty sure that the 
coop would do very well. Lucy ran off into the 
house, and after a little while she appeared again 
leading Joanna. 

“* Yes,” said Joanna,—after She had looked at 
the coop a minute or two, with a smile upon 
her countenance,—“ yes, that is quite a coop, 
really.” 

**Isn’t it a good coop?” said Royal. ‘See 
how strong these stakes are driven into the 
ground.” 

‘It is a great deal better than I thought you 
could make,” said Joanna. 

Joanna’s commendations were not quite so un- 
qualified as Royal wished them to be. 

* Well, don’t you think,” said he, ‘ that it will 
do very well to keep hens in?” 

‘‘ Why, it is an excellent coop for you and 
Lucy to play with,” said Joanna; “but as to 
keeping hens in it, there are two objections.” 

‘* What are they?” said Royal. 

‘* Why, the foxes and cats can get in, and the 
hens and chickens can get out.” 

‘*How?” said Royal. ‘How can the hens 
get out?” 

“They can jump over,” said Joanna. 

‘“¢ Well, the chickens can’t jump over, at any 
rate,” said Lucy; ‘“‘ how can they get out?” 

“They can creep through,” said Joanna, 
gravely. 


Royal and Lucy both looked rather blank at 
these very serious objections to their work. Af- 


ter a moment’s pause, Royal said, 


*¢ Do foxes and cats kill hens and chickens?” 
“ They kill chickens,” said Joanna, “ and that 


is one great reason for making a coop.” 
“Ts there any other reason?” 


“Yes; sometimes they want to keep the hens 
from straying away to the neighbors’, or getting 
into the garden, and scratching up the seeds and 


flowers.” 


“There are no seeds in our garden now,” 


** No,” ‘added Lucy. * but I don’t want to have 
them scratch up my flowers.” 

‘‘ But, Joanna,” said Royal, “is not this just 
such a coopas your brother made for you? Lu- 
cy said it was.” 

“It is like it in the stakes; but mine had a 
cover over the top of it.” 

‘*T can put a cover over this,” said Royal. 
“QO, very well; if you can do that, I think it 
will answer.”—Lucy’s Conversations. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE LITTLE GIRL WHO WISHED THAT HER 
FATHER WAS RICH. 
Susan Kimball wag a sweet little girl between 
five and six years of age. She had asister about 
two years older than herself whose name was 
Ellen. She had also a little brother and sister 
younger than herself whose names were Charles 
and Elizabeth. Susan’s father was not rich. 
He was obliged to earn his bread by the labor of 
his hands, yet he was by no means an unhappy 
man. He enjoyed the good things of this life 
which God had given him with a grateful heart, 
and he wished to make all about him as happy 
as himself. 
One day as Susan and her sister Ellen were 
at play together in the corner of the room, mak- 
ing seats for their dolls and arranging acorn- 
shells and pebbles and bits of broken earthern, 
which they called cups and saucers, plates, &c. 
Susan said to Ellen, “1 wish father was rich, 
then we could have as many toys as Mary Bra- 
man. She doesn’t have such made up dolls as 
these, and her cups and saucers are real ones. 
And then she has carriages for her dolls, and lit- 
tle villages, and little birds that chirp, and a great 
many other things besides. Mother says father 
hasn’t so much money as Mr. Braman and can’t 
afford to buy us sucli things. Oh how I do wish 
father was ugk!” . 
Just as this exclamation escaped her lips, her 
father entered the room, and was about to pass 
through without speaking, but perceiving she 
saw him, and was hiding her face in her lap, he 
went to her and ‘taking her on his knee, said to 
her very kindly, “And why does my daughter wish 
her father was rich? Does she think it would 
make him happier?” 
** No,” said Susan, ‘I was only wishing I had 
some toys like Mary Braman’s.” 
** And would they make you happy,” inquired 
her father. 
‘*T think so,” said Susan. 
‘**I am quite certain they would not,” replied 
her father, ‘‘ they would soon be soiled or broken, 
and then they could not easily be replaced. 
Your toys you can exchange for new as often as 
you please. God has not seen fit to give your 
father a great deal of money, but he has given 
him enough to make us all comfortable and hap- 
py if we make a right use of it. 

‘“‘T can tell you a story,” continued Mr. Kim- 
ball: ‘‘I knew a man once, a very poor man, so 
poor that he could hardly obtain the ‘necessaries 
of life for his family, yet if he happened to have 
any money in. his ,pocket, he could not bear to 
pass a toy-shop, but must go in and buy some- 
thing for his children. Sometimes he would go 
to the confectionary and get them some sweet- 
meats. Do you think he loved his children bet- 
ter than your father does?” 

‘* No,” said Susan. 

“*T should think,” said Ellen, “he did not love 
them at all, for mother says, parents who love 
their children wish to do the best they can for 
them.” 

“The mother of these little children,” said 
Mr. K. “used to feel very sad when their father 
came home with toys in his pockets; the tears 
would sometimes come in her eyes. She said it 
was cruel to her little children. It was 


‘¢ Did he drink rum like Mr. Kelly,” said lit- 
tle Charles, who had till now been so busily en- 
gaged with his blocks building a meetinghouse 
that he had not noticed the conversation that was 
going on. 

‘¢ No, my dear,” said his father, ‘he thought 
more of pleasing them with toys than of getting 


them comfortable clothing.” 


“¢Didn’t he think they would be pleased with 
some new clothes,” enquired Susan. 

‘I wish I could see all the toys he bought,” 
said Ellen. 

‘‘T have been thinking lately,” said Mr. K. 
‘‘ of sending some money to Mr. Willis, and ask- 
ing-him to send you the Youth’s Companion— 
the little paper which your cousin Emeline lends 
you sometimes—but perhaps you think it would 
be a better way to take the money and buy toys 
with it. You can go to your play now; and tell 
me bye and bye what you think about it.” 

But before they returned to their plays, they 
ran away to their mother, saying, ‘‘ Oh, mother, 
we are going to have the Youth’s Companion for 
our paper. Father is going to send some money 
for it, and it will come with our names on it. 
Will you not make us a paper box like Eme- 
line’s today them in smooth, when we have done 
reading them, so that they may not get torn 
where they were folded?” 

‘¢ Yes,” said their mother. 

And now, my little readers, how do you like 
this story. Perhaps some of you, like Susan 
Kimball, haye sometimes wished your father was 
able to get such things for you as some of your 
lite acquaintance have. This is not right. If 
God has not “seen fit to give your father a great 
deal of money,” do not complain. He knows 
what is best. ‘The Bible says, “« Be content with 
such things as ye have.” Be thankful if you 
have a father and mother like little Susan who 
‘* wish to do the bestthey can for their children.” 
I. G. A. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
JAIRUS’? DAUGHTER. 


*T was one of those sublime days in October, 
when the forests are clad in their varied garb of 
beauty, when here and there is seen a solitary 
bird, pursuing its course through the pathless 
sky, that, seated by a window, with only one 
other person in the room, was a pale looking 
woman, leaning her head upon her hand, and 
who appeared to be exhausted by fatigue and 
sorrow. The other inmate of the room was a 
sick girl, whose life was only held by the slight- 
est tenure, and whose countenance bore evidence 
of rapid. decay. She lay perfectly motionless, 
"and only spoke when asked a question. Her 
father entered the apartment, and bending over 
the form of his only daughter, imprinted a kiss 
upon the burning forehead of his beloved child, 
then hastily left the room. He wasa believer in 
Christ, and wending his way to the place where 
he knew he then was, thought of the miracles of 
his performed so recently, and believed that, 
should he go to Jesus with a firm faith that He 
could restore his child, his greatest desire would 
then be granted him. He found the Master by 
the sea shore, and falling upon his knees at his 
feet, besought him to go to his house and heal 
his child. Jesus said nothing, but turning with 
the crowd collected to hear him teach and 
preach, took the pathway leading to the house 
of the sick child. Before reaching it, however, 
messengers brought the intelligence, that the 
sickness had proved fatal. ‘ Be not afraid, only 
believe,” were the soothing words of Jesus, to 
the sorrowing parent. Taking with himself, 
three of his disciples only, he went to the house, 
wherein lay the deceased child. He spoke to 
those who mourned for her: ‘“* Why make ye 








said Royal. 
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“Like giving them ruffles when wanting a shirt.” 


this ado and weep, the damsel is not dead, but 
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This they could not believe, and only 
laughed at his words. 


Ellen. Was it for this, that Joseph was hated? 


The account says that they hated him, when they 


The parents, and Jesus alone entered the |saw that his father loved him more than all his 


room, and taking the hand of the damsel, He 
said in another tougue, ‘ Talitha-Cumi,” mean- 
ing “damsel arise,” and again the expression of 
love beamed from her eye, and the smile hover- 
ed on her lip. 

It may easily be conceived that the raising to 
life of a person, whose vital spark had so evi- 
dently fled, would be considered as a most won- 
derful occurrence, and so it was; but Jesus told 
them to keep it from all, and that something 
should be given her to eat. It may be supposed 
that she lived to an old age, but while her pa- 
rents were with her, she was their support and 
comfort. They loved her dearly; more so, per- 
haps, because a miracle had been wrought upon 
her. The factsin this narrative took place while 
the “Great Teacher” was onearth. You may, 
my readers, draw a good lesson from the bring- 
ing to life of Jairus’ daughter, and the conduct 
of that father who, though he lived ages ago, yet 
trusted in God, who has said, “I will never 


leave thee, nor for sake thee.” C. E. A. 
Jan. 14th, 1842. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
SABBATH SCHOOL TALKS.--No, 5. 
JOSEPH AT HOME. 

Adaline. Let us talk about Joseph, to-day. I 
think he is one of the finest characters described 
in the Bible. 

Miss M. Yes; I believe there is nothing 
against him. He was indeed, a very lovely 
young man; and lovely, too, not only in his 
youth, but old age. But his history is so long, 
we had better not take the whole of it at once. 
Let us talk to day of Joseph at home—Joseph, 
while he lived with his father. 

A. The first thing that is said of Joseph, af- 
after the account of his birth, is when he was 
seventeen years old, he was with some of his 
older brothers in the field where they were feed- 
ing their flocks, and* he came home and told his 
father of their bad conduct. I should like to 
know what you think about this, Miss Mayhew ; 
for, if any of us should do so at school, all the 
girls would turn against us, and call us “ tell- 
tales.” 

Miss M. I think that Joseph did his duty. 
If he had seen his brothers doing wickedly, and 
had not told their father he would have been a 
partaker of their sin. And so it is with children 
now, either at home or at school. If they see 
their brothers or sisters or mates, doing what 
they know to be wrong, or contrary to the rules 
of the family or school, they ought to tell their 
parents or teachers; and if they do not, they 
will be partakers of the wrong done. At the 
same time, great caution should be used, as to 
what you tell. 'Tale-bearing, for the purpose of 
making mischief, is a very low and hateful vice. 

Never tell of anything that is frivolous. Be 
careful about repeating the conversation of oth- 
ers. Especially, never tell people what you hear 
others say about them; and never repeat what 
you hear spoken in jest, unless it is to inform 
your parents of foolish jesting which they have 
forbidden. Your rule should be, never to tell any 
thing to the disadvantage of others, unless it ap- 
pears plainly to be your duty; and then be very 
careful to relate every circumstance just as it is, 
without giving it the least shade or coloring of 
your own. But, when it appears plain that you 
ought to tell any thing, do not be afraid to do it, 
lest others should hate you. Tho e combina- 
tions which are formed among young people, to 
keep each others secrets, so that their conduct 
may not be known to their parents and teachers, 
are very wicked. Don’t be afraid of them. 
You had better fear God. 17 you are hated, re- 


brethren. 

Miss M. I suppose it was chiefly from envy, 
that they hated him, because he was loved by his 
father. But it is most likely that his informing 
his father of their evil conduct, increased their 
hatred. 

Maria. It always seemed to me, that Jacob 
was to blame for his partiality to Joseph. Why 
did he show so much more love to Joseph, and 
set him up above his brethren, by giving him a 
coat of many colors? I like to see all the chil- 
dren treated alike. 

Miss M. 'There is something to be said about 
that, my dear Maria. I have studied this history 
with a great deal of care ; and I cannot find that 
Jacob showed any more partiality for Joseph 
than he deserved. If you will examine the char- 
acters of his brethren, you will find that all of 
them had showed themselves unworthy of their 
father’s love. They were wicked; and they had 
joined together to keep their father ignorant of 
their wickedness. But Joseph was a pious, love- 
'y youth. Thereis nothing against him; but all 
his conduct shows him to have been amiable, 
artless, and pious. Why should not his father 
have loved him more than all his brethren? He 
could not help it; because he was so much more 
worthy to be loved. 

Julia. But, I have thought it was not a good 
plan for him to give him the coat of many 
colors. He might have known that it would 
have increased their envy. 

Miss M. This ‘coat of many colors,” I sup- 
pose, was the garment that was worn by the son 
to whom the birth-right belonged. This was 
generally the eldest son. But the father had the 
power to give it to any other one, if he chose. 


it; and Jacob gave it to Joseph, because he saw 
that he was the best. This you will see by look- 
ing at the first verse of the fifth chapter of first 
Chronicles. 

E. What was the birth-right, Miss M?” 

Miss M. It gave to the one who had it, the 
chief place in the family. Among the patriarchs, 


authority over the rest. 


him the property of his father. 
many colors,” 


longed to it. 


Rebekah put upon Jacob. 


the more? 
Caroline. 
I should like to hear about his dreams. 


Joseph. 
time you had. 


story and read it for yourself. 


sition. N. 


Reuben had shown himself to be unworthy of 


it made him priest of the family, and gave him 
It generally included, 
also, the right of inheritance—that is, it gave 
The “coat of 
was worn as a badge of the birth- 
right, and the authority and privileges that be- 
It was the same, [ suppose, as the 
‘‘goodly raiment,” belonging to Esau, which 


J. But, don’t you think that Joseph was im- 
prudent in telling his dreams, when he might 
have known his brethren would only hate him 


What were his dreams, Miss Julia? 


J. O, 1 thought every body knew the story of 
If you have never read it, I think it is 
I think I shall not tell you the 
dreams; for if I don’t, you will hunt up the 


Miss M. As to the dreams, Miss Julia, I do 
not see any reason why he should have kept them 
to himself. They were revelations from (iod; 
and he probably knew it; so it was his duty to 
tell them. And he did it with artless simplicity. 
His brethren had no reason to be offended ; and 
the manner in which they turned his dreams 
against him, showed their wicked, envious dispo- 








MORALITY. hy 


THE CAREFUL BOY. 
Richard Best is as good a boy as I ever knew; 
for he is dutiful to his parents, kind and affec- 
tionate to his brothers and sisters, diligent at 





member Joseph. 


his prayers night and morning; and would not, 
I am convinced, be tempted to tell an untruth. 
He is gentle and humane towards all living 
things, never hunting butterflies, taking birds’- 
nests, or fishing, for mere amusement, as many 
boys do; for all these sports he calls cruel, and 
not only refrains from them himself, but tries to 
dissuade his companions from such amusements. 
Richard is careful with his clothes and books ; 
for he knows that they cost a great deal of mon- 
ey, and that money is not obtained without la- 
bor. ‘My father,” he says, ‘“‘ must have a great 
deal of trouble to get money enough to buy us 
all the things we want; so we ought to take care 
not to spoil them, that he may not have to buy 
more for a long while.” If all boys and girls 
had as much consideration, they might save their 
parents many dollars, which are wasted through 
mere idleness and neglect. 

I will just give you an instance of the differ- 
ence that a careless or a careful behaviour may 
make. Richard and his brother Samuel had each 
a new suit of clothes last New-Year’s day. 
Whenever Richard had on his, he took care to 
put on an apron in the house, and when he was 
out, avoided the dirty paths, and did not romp 
about as he did when he had his old clothes on. 
But Samuel made no difference, old or new; 
often sat down to dinner without his apron, and 
soon had his nice new coat and trousers covered 
with spots of grease. Then he would climb up 
trees, or swing upon a gate, or make mud-balls, 
or play any other pranks, wholly regardless of 
his clothes; so that inthree months they were quite 
spoiled; while Richard’s were as good as new. 
Yet Richard had had quite as much fun as Sam- 
uel; only he took care to have his old clothes on 
when he was going to play at any rough kind of 
game. 

Samuel was therefore obliged to have another 
suit of clothes, which cost twelve dollars; be- 
sides which, he had two extra hats, because he 
tore the crown out of one, and let another fall 
intoaditch. Yet, after all this needless expense, 
he never looked half so neat as his brother. 
Then at school he was so careless with his 
books that all the covers got torn off, and the 
leaves half lost, in a very short time; while 
Richard’s remained in good condition; so that 
when the bill came in at the end of the quarter, 
there were no less than three dollars down for 
books that were merely to replace those that 
Samuel had spoiled or lost; and all in the short 
space of six months. A good boy never wastes 
the property of his parents in this heedless man- 
ner; but considers, as Richard does, that money 
is not gained without trouble.— Youth’s Friend. 





A CHILD’S REASONING, 

*Twas summer, and a little bright-eyed boy 
sat by a window opening to the south. His fair 
and glossy curls thrown back in rich profusion 
waved to and fro, fanned by the evening breeze. 
The heat had been oppressive through the day, 
and now he felt the air refreshing,—and he won- 
dered what it was made of, whence it came, and 
whither it was going. 

He thought the sun grew larger as it sunk be- 
hind the western hill. And then the moon seem- 
ed playing at beau-peep, for she did clainber up 
a mountain in the east and look about, just as 
the sun went down, and then ran after him. 

He was a sprightly child, and loved to see into 
the things around him. He would inquire about 
the world’s creation; how it was lost, and then 
restored again. Young as he was, for he had 
only seen six rosy summers wreath and shed 
their garlands; yet he had heard the little in- 
fant skeptic scoff—(the little mimic of a wretch- 
ed father whose virtues had all perished, and 
.who, sinking from bad to worse, thought it a 
grand exploit to take his children with him,) and 
with a child’s simplicity he told the tale to his 





school, attentive at church, never forgets to say 


fond listening mother, prefaced with a kiss. 
Mother, Frank says there is no God. How 
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can he think so? who then could make the 
changes that we see? There is the brook on 
which I slid last winter when covered thick with 
ice. It was so cold, I had to wear my mittens 
and my cap, and wrap me in my little scarlet 
coat, and still I was almost frozen. Now, the 
stream flows, sweetly murmuring in its course, 
and is so clear that I can see the pebbles at the 
bottom. Then, it would bear my weight and 
Willy’s too. Now, if I throw a stone it sinks at 
once. And now,I bathe just where I used to 
slide, under the weeping-willow. Then its slen- 
der twigs, shaken by the wind, threatened to 
whip me. But now, they seem quite friendly, 
“ stooping as if to drink,” they throw a leafy man- 
tle round and screen me from the sun. 

The snow was on that bank, down which my 
little sled glided so smoothly, and I would drag 
it up the slippery steep to ride me down again. 
Now, it is covered with a rich green carpet, with 
blue and yellow flowers, such as I brought you, 
dear mother, this morning, with little dew-drops 
hanging all about them like tears. And then, 
those trees had only naked branches, their leaves 
had withered and were blown away. Since 
then, the blossoms have been thick upon them— 
leaves came again, and now, the fruit is cluster- 
ing. Without a God, could all these changes 
happen? He paused and seemed absorbed in his 
own musings. Meanwhile, the silver orb rolled 
on—no shadow of a cloud obscured her bright- 
ness. Fixing his eager gaze upon her face, with 
big thoughts struggling in his little breast, he 
raised his hand triumphantly exclaiming, ‘‘ Look 
at that moon, too—man could not have made it 
—what man ever yet could reach so high?” 

[Sunday School Journal. 











VARIETY. 








A Wonderful Instrument. 


I suppose some of you will be very much astonished 
when I tell you that every little boy and girl carries 
about with them one of the most wonderful musical in- 
struments in the world. It is so curiously constructed 
that the most skilful men that have ever lived have never 
been able to make an instrument that could produce 
such delightful music. In a little child, it is very small 
and weak ; and what is very remarkable, every body can 
use it, and the more and longer it is used, the sweeter 
and better it becomes. 

“But how can this be? I think the editor must be 
telling us a fairy tale, for I never saw a little boy or 
girl with such an instrument,” says Master Inquisitive. 

“No, I reckon, not,” says Master Thoughtful; “he 
means our throat, for you know that we can all make a 
great many sounds, and some of them are very sweet.” 

Yes, a are right, Master T. The instrument I 
speak of lies in the upper part of the throat. It is about 
two inches long and an inch through, and with it we can 
make thousands of different sounds. Some persons have 
brought it to such perfection that they could get a thou- 
sand dollars for singing a single night. 

Some of you would feel very happy if your father 
would buy a piano, with which you could make less than 
a hundred tones. This would cost a great deal of 
money: and, besides this, you could not carry it about 
with you. But the other instrument, you can use at 
home or abroad, as you go to school, or as you return. 
Besides this, it hardly ever gets out of tune. If you 
once learn, you can never forget how to use it. Now if 
you have not, will you not at once, commence learning 
to sing. It will add greatly to your happiness in this 
life; and what is better, if you are wise and good here, 
you will join great company of saints and angels in 
ao of the sweetest songs through a long eter- 
nity. Thus may it be with each of you. 


— wees 
Perseverance Rewarded. 


Children are very often chargeable with want of per- 
severance in attempting to do good, and consequently 
relax their efforts; when if they held on longer, they 
might see their wishes accomplished. If we try nine- 
teen times to do a thing, and fail, we cannot be certain 
that the twentieth will not perfect the object. We re- 
member a story that shows the influence a little girl can 
exert. 

Mary, who was only about eight years old, took a 
temperance paper at a temperance meeting, to see how 
many she could get to sign it. The next morning she 
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frolic for a fortnight, and came home drunk while his 
daughter was at the temperance meeting the night be- 
fore. This cruel father raised his hand and struck his 
child a blow which levelled her on the floor, and said, 
“T’ll learn you to be saucy to your parents” = 
The little girl got up and picked up the constitution, 
which had fallen when she received the blow. She took 
it with her to school that day, and got the teacher and 
most of the scholars to sign it. When she had leisure, 
she would ask her mother, if she might go to sucha 
neighbor’s, and see how many could be obtained to join 
the temperance society. : 
Her father could not but see what was doing in the 
neighborhood. For two weeks, he remained et home, 
and did not use a drop of intoxicating liquor, a thing he 
had not done for years before. At the end of that pe- 
riod, he said to his daughter, 
“Mary, how many names have you on your temper- 
ance constitution ?” 
“T will bring it and see,” she replied. 
As her father was counting the names she stood be- 
tween his knees, and when he had looked them over, he 
said, - 
“ You have one hundred and fifty.” . 
She jumped up on his knee, threw her little arms 
around her father’s neck, and impressed a sweet kiss on 
his cheek, and said, , 
“Do you sign it too, father, and then there will be one 
hundred and fifty one.” 
The old drunkard’s heart was melted—his bosom 
heaved—his bloated, haggard face was wet with tears of 
contrition—he pressed his Mary to his heart, and said, 
“1 will sign it;” and at once affixed his name to the 
constitution and pledge. 

——— 
Sailor, There’s Hope for Thee. 


Even the tiny hands of infancy are employed for thy 
benefit, and their young voices raised in supplication in 
thy behalf. Sailor, there is hope for thee. “Out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings has God perfected 
praise.” Not only to praise him with their lips, but in 
their lives, by endeavoring to promote the welfare of the 
long neglected sailor. We have been led to these re- 
flections on receiving from Rocky Hill, Ct. the avails of 
the labor of a few little girls, from seven to eleven years 
of age, who assemble once a week to knit and sew. 
The meeting is opened with prayer, by one of their num- 
ber, when they labor one hour, then each prays alternate- 
ly, and then dismiss. The amount handed in, was one 
ollar ; received for zarters knit and sold, at four cents, 
per pair. They have done what they could, and God 
will bless them and their gift.—Sailor’s Magazine. 
—_——~>————_ 


The Praying Little Girl. 
“ A little girl in London, about four years of age, was 
one day playing with her companions. Taking them by 
the hand, she led them to a shed in the yard, and asked 
them all to kneel down, as she was going to pray to God 
Almighty. “But don’t you tell my mamma,” said she, 
“for she never prays, and would beat me if she knew 
that I do.” Instead of keeping the secret, one of her 
companions went directly and told this little girl’s moth- 
er, who was very much struck, but for the present took 
no notice. Some time after, on her going in doors, her 
mother asked her what she had been doing in the yard; 
she tried to avoid giving a directanswer. The question 
being repeated, the answer was the same; when her 
mother promised not to be angry with her,—and, press- 
ing the inquiry by very kind words, she said, “I have 
been praying to God Almighty.” “But why do you 
pray to him >” “because I know he hears me, and I love 
to pray to him.” “ But how do you know he hears you?” 
This was a difficult question, indeed, but mark her re- 
ply putting her little hand to her heart, she said, “ Oh, 
I know he does, because there is something here which 
tells me he does.” This language pierced her mother’s 
heart, who was a stranger to prayer herself, and she 
wept bitterly. “I love them who love me; and they 
that seek me early shall find me.” 
a 
A Fatherless Family. 


The mother of a Sunday School boy, about thirteen 
years of age, who had just lost her husband, overwhelm- 


er,” said the boy, “ we shall miss him, but for all that we 
must not forget, nor omit it; and, if you will permit me 


leader in these devotional exercises. Of how much im- 


proper manner, to persuade others to pray with them! 
—_—_—_ 





presented it to her father, who had been ina drunken 


ed with grief, exclaimed, “Oh! how we shall miss your 
father at morning and evening prayer!” “Yes, moth- 
I will try.” This boy afterwards constantly officiated as 


portance is it that pious Sunday School children should 
pray for others as well as themselves, and endeavor in a 


Maxim.—By revenging the insults of the wicked, you 











1ith, there is a Riddle, stated to be written for a Ladies 


swer is returned—Water. A SupscrisBer. 


[Not quite right—T'he Ocean is the proper answer. 
Editor.] 


—_.@——_—- 

Tue Rotto Booxs.—We have been lately extracting 
a number of articles from these publications, until we 
fear we are infringing upon the copy right. We would 
therefore advise our young readers, vho have been in- 
terested in Rollo’s and Lucy’s Stories, to possess them- 
selves of these interesting Books, which they will find at 
any of the Bookstores. 








POETRY. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
LITTLE JANE AND HER FLOWERS, 
See, mother, see my pretty flowers, 
That lately flourished so, 
See all their beauty now is gone, 
The frost has laid them low. 
But yesterday I watered them, 
And thought how bright and fair 
My pretty “ Star of Bethlehem,” 
And pretty “Golden Hair ;” 
My “ Lady’s Pride” grew straight and tall, 
And waved its graceful plume; 
Now all are gone that lately filled 
The air with their perfume. 
I’m sad to think their beauties rare, 
So soon are gone from sight; 
Not so with you, my little books, 
Ye still are fair and bright. 
The frost has not your leaves destroyed, 
Nor blotted out your page ; 
Henceforth your precious treasures more 
Attention shall engage. 
My “ Youth’s Companion” still remains, 
And weekly blooms anew ; 
And treasures rich within its leaves, 
Are ever brought to view. 
Then fare ye well, my flowers awhile, 
Through winter’s frost and snow 
T’ll try to cultivate my mind, 
And wiser, happier grow. 
A heart renewed too, I must have, 
That if the frost of death 
Should early nip my. youthful bloom, 
I may resign my breath 
In joyful hope of entering where 
The flowers shall ne’er decay, 
But with increasing beauty bloom 
Through never-ending day. 
——@——_ 
‘SWHY DOES THE SUN GO DOWN,” 
Addressed to a child on his asking the question, “ Why does 
the sun go down ?”’ 


“Why does the sun go down ?” 
Thy infant lips exclaim, 
As thou gazest on the departing orb, 
While heaven seems wrapt in flame. 
It goes to cheer another sphere, 
ake other hills look bright, 
And chase away from distant realms, 
The hovering shades of night. 
“Why does the sun go down ”” 
Perchance thou soon mayst say, 
As the fond bright dreams of childhood’s years 
Are vanishing away. 
Those fairy dreams desert thee now, 
And their magic charms are riven, 
To show the earth is at best but dark, 
And light proceeds from heaven. 


“Why does the sun go down ?” 
Perhaps thou mayst whisper too, 

As the warmer beams of youthful love 
Are flitting fast from view, 

To bid thee fix thy heart on things 
Beyond the gulf of time, 

And never expect enduring bliss 
In the earth’s ungenial clime. 

“ Why does the sun go down ?” 
Thou mayst ask in deeper gloom, 

When the hand that writes these verses now, 
Is laid in the silent tomb ; 

And O may heaven this sacred truth 
Stamp deep on thy bosom then— 
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you become there 





make yoursel — their equal; but, by forgiving them, 
y their superior. 


Tt does but quit the scene awhile, 
In glory to rise again! 


The Riddle. ay 
Mr. Wixux1s,—In the Youth’s Companion of February = 


Fair. In answer to the question, “ What is it?” an an- 
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